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the thirteen states had to be controlled. For t IHAP,
handling of such matters the thirteen states se*.r: ,_f^^.
delegates to a Congress upon which was imposed tfce
duty of doing for the colonies all the things which
had previously been done for them by the British
Government. Congress, standing in the shoes of
that government, found itself faced by exactly the
same difficulties. Like its predecessor, it found
that it could not discharge the functions imposed
on it without changing the existing law, and above
all without revenues adequate to meet its expenses.

In 178S peace was made with Great Britain. De
The Americans were pledged by Congress to ^ ' ..
observe certain terms. Congress, however, had of jjggj
itself no power to do the things necessary to assem-
redeem the pledges it had made. The necessary
measures had to be taken by the governments of
thirteen states, many of which ignored the appli-
cations of Congress and failed to do what was
required. The war, moreover, had been financed
by loans borrowed in Europe and America, for the
interest upon which Congress was responsible.
But the thirteen legislatures neglected to vote the
revenues required by Congress to pay the bond-
holders. Congress could not levy taxation, nor sue
the defaulting taxpayer in the courts. That was
the prerogative of the state assemblies and the
condition of the sovereignty they cherished. All
that Congress could do was to apply to each state
for its pro rata contribution to the fund necessary
to meet the debt charges. But there was no court
to which Congress could go when a state failed to
pay the money, and, if there had been a court,
Congress could only have enforced its judgment